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Under the Tudors (1485-1603) interest in political' mat-
ters seems to have diminished. Commerce claimed a greater
share of public attention, though Parliament on occasions was
aroused by some issue of importance. With the accession of
James I in 1603, however, there began a critical era in parlia-
mentary history. The struggle which found expression in the
English Civil War was concerned with ideologies (political
and religious) as well as personalities, and it is in this period
that we can discern the, beginnings of the modern party
system.
It may be useful to sketch briefly some of the constitu-
tional changes which took place between 1649, when the
monarchy and the House of Lords were abolished, and 1660
when the Stuarts were restored. "The Rump" continued to
act as a Parliament, but the executive government was en-
trusted to a Council of State of forty-one members, of whom
nine formed a quorum. In practice the power of government
was increasingly concentrated in the hands of Oliver Crom-
well. In 1653 Cromwell dispersed "the Rump" and its place
was taken by an appointed assembly of 140 members, the so-
called "Barebones Parliament." The Instrument of Govern-
ment of 1653 created, in effect, an elective monarchy. The
Head of the State was to be called the Lord Protector, and
Oliver Cromwell was declared to be Lord Protector for life.
The Council was to have between 13 and 21 members and was
to share "the chief magistracy and the administration of the
government" with the Lord Protector.   A single-chamber
Parliament, elected by a narrow franchise, was to be estab-
lished and was to share with the Lord Protector "supreme
legislative authority." All those who had associated with the
royalist cause were excluded from voting or from standing for
election.
Cromwell's death in 1658 precipitated the downfall of
the Protectorate, and in 1660 the House of Stuart was re-